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Thunder hunting equipment on location near form 
Madison, Florida. Loop antenna on truck picks M ver 
up static. The engineer in top picture is watch- af any new telephone circuits have two jobs to do—carry ing + 


ing the indication of a circuit which registers vour voice and transmitting signals to operate dial exchanges 
how often the static exceeds a given level. : . : . . 
in distant towns. And an old-fashioned thunderstorm can Reade 


interfere with both! from 


Luml 


ros 


“Rolling static” comes from many storms over a wide All 
area and can interfere with clear telephone talk. A nearby bomb 
lightning flash makes “crack static” which, unchecked, plays hrst 
hob with dial system signals. 


So Bell Laboratories scientists go “Thunder Hunting” on | 

RB F LL T F LF PH 0) N F in the storm centers of the United States —“capturing” srive 
storms by tape recorders. Back in the Laboratories, they miles 

recreate the storms, pitting them against their new circuits. colum 

LABORATO R | ES This method is more efficient and economical than complet- time j 


oat ing a system and taking it to a storm country for a tryout. it was 

GF i Mmorertng telephone servive It demonstrates again how Bell Telephone Laboratories lo 

fi ) for America provides coreers , 

| Teapthe help keep costs down, while they make your telephone power 
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We'll Grope in Dark 


When atom bomb falls on us, light many times more 
brilliant than sun will be first warning. Eye witness observa- 
tions of Science Service representative. 


See Front Cover 


By HELEN M. DAVIS 


Special coverage of the April 22 atom 


mb exploded at Yucca Flats, Nev., as 
vritten by editor of Science Service's maga- 
zine, Chemistry. 


>» LIGHT 10 times in brilliance the glory 
of the sun may be your first warning of 


attack by an atomic bomb. 
If so, that may be the last vision you 
will ever have. The blinding flash may 


never clear from your eyes. You may be 
left groping in darkness to face the bitter 
day when nuclear energy is turned against 
us 

We who saw the A-bomb at Yucca Flats 
were safe. Hundreds of people in the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Sixth Army and 
the Air Force had worked for weeks to 
put on a stupendous spectacle in which 


roops and observers were close but pro- 
tected. 
rhis will not be the case when an enemy 
drops the bomb. For us goggles of extra 
lensity protected our eyes for those first 
hve seconds till the atomic super sun had 
cooled to an enormous ball of flame. As 
this fire dies the familiar shining white 
mushroom from the cinder of dark 
cloud. The cap of the mushroom is a gi- 
gantic smoke ring. “ot gases billow up 
through the center and cool at the top to 
form a glaze of ice. Cloud forms curl down 
er the outside, preserving the ring form. 
Luminous white, but tinted with yellow and 
ose, its unearthly beauty gradually fades 
ing a cloud scarcely to be distinguished 
from the cumulus that dots the blue sky. 
\ll this you might see of an enemy’s 
omb if you were lucky in escaping the 
hrst flash, provided you were ten miles 
way. A considerable number of 
iter the puff of hot air, the sound of the 
leep boom and the rush of the blast wave 


rises 


Sec nds 


rive together. And after that, some three 
niles from the bomb’s target, an ominous 
olumn of black smoke comes up. This 
time it was a wooden shed. In Hiroshima 
it was the fire-storm that destroyed the city. 

» the military, the atomic bomb is a 
powerful fire bomb useful for wiping out 
‘nemy strong points. To the scientist, the 
xplosion is a test to learn much he would 
ike to know about how atoms behave and 
why windows sometimes in one nearby 
town, sometimes another, are lifted out onto 
the sidewalk by the blast wave. To the ob- 


server, it is a beautiful and fearful sight. 
If you are a victim, that first vision of un 
imaginable light will probably be yours. 
Its equivalent is registered on instruments 
on the blast site. This message is transmitted 
to the control point in the instant after 
detonation, before the instrument that saw 
the flash is vaporized. 


To See, Hear and Feel 


To see, to hear and to feel at close range 
the effects of the atomic bomb, civil defense 


oficials and representatives of the many 
news media perched like animals in a 
zoo on hillside boulders at News Knob, 


Yucca Flats, 65 miles north of Las Vegas. 
Infantry of a Sixth Army task force, for 
safety’s sake buried themselves alive closer 
to an atomic blast than any American 
troops heretofore. Three commanding gen 
erals shared foxholes with the men. 
Experience gained in 
allowed a clipping of the 
margin for the spectacular show. Troops 
of the 82nd Airborne Division parachuted 
into the area just after the bomb exploded. 
A line-of-sight short radio relay 
tower was planted by helicopter on a 


previous atomic 


shoots safety 


wave 


275 


mountain peak nearby in order to provide 


a channel for live television coverage of 
Operation Big Shot. 

The annual rainfall of this region is two 
inches. Half of that fell on the gallery of 
news representatives as 


“big shots” and 


they got their bearings in anticipation of 


the atomic test. 


Over Half Million Have Seen 


Over a half million people have witnessed 
atomic bomb explosions. This is true even 
though the most recent detonation 
only the third “public” 
nuclear weapons in the seven years they 
existed. 


was 
demonstration of 


have 

The two bombs dropped in war were 
seen by about 450,000 inhabitants of two 
Japanese cities, almost half of whom be- 
most of the other 26 
atomic explosions known to have occurred 
in history up to the April 22 there 
have been sizable audiences, ranging up to 
the 42,000-man task force at the 1946 Bikini 
tests. Three of the 26 earlier test explosions 
are credited to Russia. U. S. atomic bombs 
have been exploded as follows: One at 
Alamagordo, two in Japan, two in Bikini, 
six at Eniwetok and 14 at the atomic test- 
ing grounds on Nevada's wasteland near 


came casualties. In 


test, 


Las Vegas. 

The test atomic explosions have been 
peculiarly man’s work. The bomb of April 
22 was viewed by only a few feminine 
eyes, among the press, civilian defense and 
A. &. A few A. E. C. women 
have seen earlier tests. The civilian observers 


C. observers. 


were not as close to the bomb as some of 





A-BOMB BLAST VIA TV—Snapped at the time the Operation Big Shot 
A-bomb was detonated, this picture shows the light flash that an estimated 
12,000,000 television viewers all over the country saw on their TV sets. 
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g on ut hundred square miles 
ground during an average day. A strong 
k 1S energy as a mil 

n om ( 

S| non th cover of thi weel Sct 
New | PITH ! wo photogr iphs 

rin t Cy > by hot atom 

On tl | fir lor 
e an 1] smoke streamers to the 
ft of the fireball are from measuring 
ockets. On the right, observers watch from 
safe distance as the fireball of the atom 
omb dissolves into a doughnut-shaped 


ing, colored a luminous white tinged with 
vellow and pink. The yellow on the west 
ide is from the nitrous oxide, which is an 


xpensive form of nitrogen fixation. The 
pink on the east side looked like the rose 
colored strontium flame, but it may have 
been a refraction effect 

Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 


Less Grain Spoilage 


> LESS GRAIN spoilage during storage is 
a glass-fruit 


foreseen through the use of 


jar, moisture-telling device developed at thi 


Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 

Sciences in Turrialba, Costa Rica. 
Molds of one kind or another often de 
clop on grains being stored. If the hu 
ility 1s high, the molds may develop 
ithin a few days, and as little as a 10°, 
op m th oisture content of the ai 
rounding grain may make the difference 
een storag p riod of about a week 


or a year or mor 
Now Dr. Norton ( 


quick indicator, easy 


Ives h iS dev ¢ loped 


tor farmers to use, 





that will tell in hurry just what is the 
noisture content of the air around grain 
in Sstoragt 

The botto half of a two-quart [ruit jal 

hlled with sample of the grain being 
tested. Time is then allowed for the ai 
Ln th unple to reach equilibrium with 

ACOUSTICS 

How can noise on airfields lead to plane 
crashes? p. 278 
ASTRONOMY 


What atomic bomb element has been found 
in the stars? p. 278 


FOREST PATHOLOGY 
What are two effective methods for fighting 
oak wilt? p. 282 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


What would be the function of a taxpayers 
advocate? p. 283 


p 275, United Press 


Bureay of Standards; p 


Photographs: Cover and 


Corp p. 279, National 





Question Box 


Telephoto; p 


the moisture in the grain and surrounding 
This takes at least half an hour, 
the reading for moisture content can 


hree 


ur Spaces. 
but 
be made in about t minutes. 

The fruit jar has an especially built top 
actually a dew-point hygrometer, 


hich 1s 
vorking on the same principle as the in- 


strument used by meteorologists to tell the 
moisture in the air. 


a low evaporation point, 


imount of 
A liquid 
such as acetone, often an ingredient of nail 


with 


movers, is poured into a thin metal 
special cap. Air is then forced 


polish 1 
tube in the 
through this refrigerant to hasten evapora 
Part of the thin metal 


tube is chromium-plated and 


tion. the outside of 


refrigerant 


mirror-polished. It thus reveals the instant 
vhen dew begins to form 
\ precision thermometer is placed in the 
refrigerant and another in the grain. From 
the difference in these two temperatures 
the tme when dew began to form on 





ICHTHYOLOGY 
How does the weather 
fish you catch? p. 281 


MEDICINE 

What trends have been found in children of 
A-bomb victims? p. 280 
OCEANOGRAPHY 

What is the largest solar tide yet measured? 
p. 278 
TECHNOLOGY 


How 


ring 


affect the number of 


will front-line phones of the future 


? p. 286 


277, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 


282, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 








the mirrored surface, the relative humi 
of the air over the grain is easily found 
Apparently this hygrometer works w 


combinatic 


ilmost any grains or grain 

Dr. Ive has reported. It can help 
tarmer judge when to start work witl 
field vler. hay chepper or combine 
when it1 ife to stop running his hay 
grain drier. Accuracy of the described 
strument is within one-fourth of one 


1¢ moisture in the grain. 
the ma 


cent of tu 


The instrument is not on 
now, but Dr. Ives and the Institute h 
that some manufacturer will soon 


producing it. 
Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 
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Oil in Northern Alaska 


Vast reserves of oil and natural gas lie under the 
permanently frozen ground of northern Alaska, about 150 


miles from an ice-free coast. 


> HUNDREDS OI s of barrels 
net ] g t t natu | gas 
t gi 1 Alas! Sc 
Ss 
Br S$ 
up Alask 
[ gt 
Ar soil. Ex 
n rs 
[ - © y > } 
N 1 cog 
LI 1) 1 
\ 1 Hig DOSS 
fel wel e Naval I 
Reserve Nu | 1 ts 
ri\ 
, c ; , 
g 1 ( 1 W is 
M ion 
a, ar 
5 C p ich 1 
\ ta, Can I son ’ 
5 ells w $ ac \ 
ti () ski p ot Alaska, 
pectors found one large oil held with 
wells Umia ill field with 
it Simpson } with un 
nm resel t Fish Cr k nd five gas 
in thi fields. All this was done by 
i onl 31 test | ontrasted 
the 215 in Al 
| Umuat held seems t be the best 
red so tar. On tl asis of oil al 
produced there, geologists estimate 


30.000.000 to 100.000.0000 rrels of oil 


alone. 


n that held 
he most pron 


gical standpoint, has not 


Ising I , trom 
vet been test 


1. This is in the foothills, just to the 


of the Brooks Range and south of the 
vl I tl 5] t IIs ha N been 
If t 1 to ) drilled 
ip t ir | erts say, 
hel f ills bigger 
t i | 

i if Vv j ively iS\ 

in Dp I th pou 

I mi is ft importan factor 
I i} in Umnat is sull pourable down to 
s 15 degrees Fahrenheit. That at 


S ipson 1s not g ) | S 
plus 25 degrees 
rl sare g 5 ; 
C C s I p ines ru SIN 
f this Te 
When tl t » this 5 
line d, exper ne 
ns yt irt | [ l 1dde 
nation’s 20 bi ’ t t 
C \ disc CI | 
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RADIO 
>. 
Some Radio Storms Have 
Well-Defined Centers 
> WHEN SHORT-WAVE signals on 
radio at list ik signals an 
ding, t id 
in) | t ‘Ts ] M4 S 
» denn C 
5 ) ) tiles ss. R. S. ] 


reception 


move acr¢ the North rican continent, 
but it an unpredict ible rate and dire tion, 
reported 
Contour map s ing the renecting 
r t } | ” IW mile | . 
po I t ai root! ch niwes abov 


h during four recent radio storms 
‘| 


laved OY Mr Law 


iuional Scientific 


rence 


it the joint 
R dio 


vere dist 
-etung of the Intern 


. pe 
Union and the Instutute of Radio Engineers 
in Washington 
[hese contour maps, perhaps the first 
t sed on rac disturbance, showed th 
density of the spl 


re’s reflecting layer 


t two-hour intervals. The usual daily vari 


tion between day and night was eliminated 
f th ip by actually plotting how fa: 
nsity d d f the monthly av 
rag that particular of day 
I nospl s refl ig power at | 
st is in Nort \ ica s consid 
king the contour maps. The stations 
ged t Trinidad and St. Johns in the 
San Francisco and Prince Rupert in 


erican continent 


the west. The North An 


“ chosen suse of the existence of this 
g ip [ € nly sp st 1s 1d t] 
ay \ ulability rg % ( 

Tl rv fact that smox ind regular 
contours can drawn on. thes Ups, 
Mr. Lawren S indicates both that 

data are accurate enough for the results 

significant and that the storm chat 
ristics al I S( higl lox ilized is ) 
inge < let n tl stance between 


May 3, 1952 
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FIRST TIME ALOFT—The new, eight-jet YB-60, built by Convair, ts 

shown as it took off om its first test flight. The swept-wing bomber, an ex- 

perimental all-jet version of the B-36, flew for one hour and six minutes. 

In this flight picture, the only one cleared for release by the U. S. Air Force, 
the landing gear has been eliminated by retouching. 








ASTRONOMY 
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A-Bomb Element in Stars 


Surprising discovery of technetium in spectra of red, 
S-type stars poses problem concerning its half-life, fairly 


short for earth-known forms. 


> TECHNETIUM, the first chemica 


rent to discovered through atom 
mbardmen known to exist in 
t stars 
Several lines of technetium have been 


identified in the fanned-out light of red 


S-type stars, Dr Paul W. Merrill of Mount 
Wilson and Palomar Observatories told the 
National Academy of Sciences meeting 1n 


Washington 


' nad le 
It is surprising to hind 


an unstable el 


This 


ent in the stars,” Dt Merrill stated 
mav indicate one of several things 
A stable for of technetium actually 
xist Ithough it has not yet been found 
on eartl 
These stars rich in the little-known 
ivy elements zirconium and barium som 
how produce t netium as they go along 
The S-tvpe stage of stellar existence 1s 
I latively hort 
Technetiu i n explosion product of 
the atom Also known as elemen 
$3. it was first identihed in a piece ol 


_ 1 ' . 
molybdenum that had been bombarded with 


neutrons in tl University of California 
Berkeley. Today it is most 


obt uined as a 


cyclotron at 
plentifully product of the 
splitting of uranium atoms in AEC nuclear 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn 


reactors 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


Sun Tides At 


> THE MOON is largely responsible for 
the daily rise and fall of most tides, but 
there art it least two places where the 
waters rise and fall with the sun, Rear 
Adm. L. O. Colbert, formerly director of 


the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, stated 
at the Smithsonian Institution. 

“Although there is a slight variation, in 
only,” Adm. Colbert stated, “we 
Tahiti the unusual feature of high 


midnight, 


minutes 
have at 
noon and at 


water coming at 


and low water at six in the morning and 
evening 
“The tide at 


on the average of 0.8 feet 


Tahiti has a small range— 
so that it Is not 
very “More r 
cently a larger solar tide has come to light 
a small island in 


impressive,” he continued. 


on Tuesday Island lorres 
Strait about 15 mules 
point of the Australian 
the tide has a mean 


three feet, but comes about the same time 


the northern 
Here 


range of a little over 


trom 
mainland 


day after day.” 
The geographic land boundaries or sub- 


obtained 
the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards to produce its 


Samples of this element, 


from Oak Ridge, were heated at 


rare 


typical spectrum, and compared with the 
sun’s rainbow colors. Dr. Charlotte E. 
Moore-Sitterly, working with Dr. W. F. 
Meggers in the Bureau's spectroscopy labo 
ratory, found at least one identical line in 
both spectra. This indicates that technetium 
probably 


exists in the sun. 

Photographs taken by Dr. Merrill with 

the 100-inch telescope and others taken re- 
ntly by Dr. LS with the 200 


show 


Bowen 
several technetium 
S-type stars. This 


inch telescope 
lines in the 
is particularly true of certain variable stars 
vhich 


ease and decrease in brightness, Dr. Mer 


spectra of 


regularly take about a year to in 


rill reported. 


Ihe bothersome problem about the exist 


r 
‘nce of technetium in the sun and other 


stars 1s that the period ot existence (called 
technetium 


half-life’) of any kind of 


known here on earth is relatively short. 
It is measured in mere hundreds of thou 
sands of years, a short time for material 
in a star. If a longer-lived form of tech 


netium were discovered on earth, it would 


} 


ht into the picture better. 
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Tahiti 


merged ocean features which outline these 
oriented so that the waters 
minimum effect of 


tidal basins are 
in the basins feel the 
the moon, but get the maximum effect of 
the ude-producing force of the sun. 

All along the coast of North America 


from Halifax in Nova Scotia to Cape Cana 


veral in Florida, and around to the Ba- 
hamas, at about the same distance off the 
coast high water occurs at approximately 


the same time each day. These tides are 
governed by the moon, not the sun. High 
hours and 25 minutes 


12 lunar hours. 


tide occurs every 12 
sun time, or exactly every 
Six or seven hours after the moon passes 


ver the local meridian, the oscillation of 


t water brings high water to these re- 
gions. But the maximum height of the tide 
is far from the same. For the outer coast 


rise and fall is one foot; 
feet; and for the 


of Puerto Rico, the 
for the Bahamas, two 
Georgia coast, six feet. 

Near Anchorage, Alaska, a difference of 
35 feet between high and low tide has been 


noted. This is not a tidal bore, Adn 
Colbert pointed out, but a real range of th 
tide. This great range is due to its pos 
tion at the head of a great inlet, locate 
at the end of the major Pacific tidal basi: 
Just as in a bathtub water sometimes slosh: 
out at the two ends, so the tides are highe 
at the ends of a tidal basin. 

Science News Letter, May 3, 19 


MEDICINE 


Heparin Improves 
Angina Patients 


> “DRAMATIC IMPROVEMENT” 

SO”, of a group of patients with the hx 
angina achieved 
twice-weekly injections into the veins of 
the anti-clotting drug, heparin, Dr. Hyn 
Engelberg of Los Angeles reported at t 
meeting of the American Heart Associati 
in Cleveland. 


disease, pectoris, was 


The drug was given not because of 
anti-clotting action but because of its 
fect on the fatty protein particles found 
the blood of some patients with artery har 
ening and on fat metabolism in the bod 
Heparin had previously been shown eff 
tive in preventing fatty degeneration of 
arteries in rabbits. 

Relief of pain in the angina patients ai 
increased ability to tolerate exercise in [ 
tients with blood vessel disease were among 
the good results reported. 
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ACOUSTICS 
Noise on Airfields 
Leads to Plane Crashes 


> EXCESSIVE NOISE on airfields can 
lead to plane crashes, Lt. Col. Alvin | 
Meyer, Jr., of Wright-Patterson Air Force 
3ase, Dayton, Ohio, warned at the Indus 
trial Health Conference in Cincinnati. 
The danger comes in the effect of the 
tower personnel. Col 


noise on control 


Meyer gave one example of a ground a 
cident which destroyed one plane and seri 
ously damaged another. Cause of this acci 
dent was traced to wrong instructions issued 
by the control tower. 

“An investigation and_ special 
examination revealed that half the opera 
tors showed symptoms of excessive fatigue, 
irritability and 
sponses despite the fact that they had 
annual 


physical 


Vague psyc hosomatic 1 


satisfactorily passed the physic 


examination six months before,” Col 
Meyer reported. 

“Further investigation of environment 
conditions proved that there was an e) 
cessive noise level in the control tower.” 

More careful airfield zoning, better regu 
lation of warm-up and maintenance areas 
and proper master planning of airfield 
stallations are needed, he declared, to help 
reduce airplane accidents. 


Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 
Technology Impact 
Found in Remote Places 


>» THE AGE of the jet plane, radio, and 
4tom bomb has its impact on daily life, 

just in America but in villages in 
Thailand and Burma and other remote 


¢ munities as well. 

The same general pattern of social change 

being followed in six widely separated 
d different communities, Dr. Alexander 
H. Leighton, anthropologist of Cornell Uni 

sity, reported to the American Philo 
sophical Society meeting in Philadelphia. 
horse 
makes 


The tendency is away from local 


ding to a cash economy which 


individual more dependent on the na 
n. A similar drift is taking place from 
town 


local autonomy of the 


its equivalent to dependence upon higher 


meeting 


ithority. 
\ sharp line is being drawn between 
igion and other activities. This is true 
in India as well as in New England or the 
yuntains of Peru. 


Values and ideologies changing, too. 
made with 


| 1 
1deas are be 


Everywhere a break is 


ditional 


being 
local 
ning more and more influenced by out 
The ide S, however, are not 


values, and 


rorces. 
in harmony with economic and 


ntal trends and neither are they con- 


govern- 





tent one idea with another. 

The communities studied by independent 
ithropologists, working in collaboration 
re located in: rural northeastern America, 


Navaho Reservation, Peru, Thailand, Burma 


1 India. The tume covered was from 
1900 to 1950. 
Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 
MEDICINE 


Human Cancer Tissue 
Grown in Hamsters 


> IMPORTANT NEW knowledge about 
cer and the chemical factors involved in 
cer growth is expected to come from 
cheek pouch of the golden hamster. 
The reason is that scientists have now 
ceeded in transplanting tissues from 50 
lan cancer patients into the hamster's 
cheek where they can 
ne the transplanted cancer and remove 


its of it for further examination and study 


pouch easily ex 


ithout sacrificing the animal. 

lhe method for successful transplantation 
1uman cancers to hamster cheek pouches 
Drs. H. M. Lemon, B. R. 
Parsons, A. H. Handler 
nd D. I. Patt of Boston University and 
Memorial and Massachusetts Me- 
ial Hospitals in Science (April 25). 


c ported by 


Lutz, R. Pope, a 
tvans 


in the cheek 


day Se 


Non-cancer tissues remain 
pouch for 
do not grow. The 
and can be subtransplanted. 
Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 


long periods, up to 74 


t 


cancer tissues, how 


grow 


1952 
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RADIO PROBES AURORA—Here silhouetted against an aurora is one of 
the radio antennas used by National Bureau of Standards’ scientists to study 
the effect of northern lights on radio propagation. The brighter the aurora, 
the higher the radio frequencies that can be reflected by the ionized layers. 


RADIO 


Auroras Mark Reflections 


> NORTHERN LIGHTS, © pulsating 
streamers or curtains of soft colored lights 
occasionally seen from the United States, 
signal the location of a temporary “radio 


roof.” 

The brighter the aurora, the higher the 
radio frequencies that can be reflected by 
this temporary reflecting layer, R. W. 
Knecht of the Central Radio Propagation 
joint meeting 
Radio Union 


Engineers in 


Laboratory reported at the 
of the International Scientific 
and the Institute of Radio 
Washington. 

In the region of the 


the auroras shine, the electrons are knocked 


atmosphere where 


off from many atoms and the ionized layer 


thus formed reflects radio waves back to 


the earth. 
At night this region is 60 
height as one oft 


radio waves 


to 75 miles 


above the earth, the same 
the sunlit 
back to the earth during the 
than the normal 
roof. Radio signals greater than five mega 


lavers that bounce 


day. It is 
radio 


lower night-time 


normally lower laver 


during the day, but during an 


cycles penetrate the 
overhead 
aurora signals up to ten megacycles* and 
above may be reflected 

During March of last year, Mi: 
Point Alaska, 


always visible. From 
northern lights, 


Knecht 


was at Barrow, where an 


aurora is nearly here 


he searched the sky for 


relative 
radio 


their position and 
brightness, and simultaneously sent 
signals up into the ionosphere to check the 


height of the radio reflecting layer. 


determined 


Simultaneous observations were made 


every 15 minutes during the dark hours 
of ten successive clear nights. Mr. Knecht 
completed about 400 in all. Auroras were 
present during about nine out of ten of 
these observations. 

When inactive auroras were spotted 45 
degrees or higher above the horizon, Mr. 
Knecht found that 
turned by an additional layer located be 
low the normal night-time reflecting layer. 
Radio physicists call this layer “sporadic 
FE.” Auroras directly overhead enabled him 
to determine the apparent height of the 
reflecting auroral layer. 


radio echoes were re 


Intense auroral activity is closely followed 
by a sharp increase in radio wave absorp 
tion, often strong enough to black-out most 
broadcasts, Mr. Knecht reported. 

Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 


The oldest alligator on record lived 56 
years. 


will starve to death 
hours unless food is ob 


The common shreu 
three 
tainable; it eats twice its own weight of 


in two or 


fe od eac h day. 
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MEDICINE Stat I United States has no jetliner 
Real Broken Heart thoug | | 
From High Blood Pressure of cei anasto 


D St \ P M. Z I | . 
i going i gu 
af | < g B t < e} rout ‘ 
eS I I ou 
g , H \s I Johan rg, South Africa. I 
( r 500 miles an hour 5 
2) 
i ners now in s 
g S is n ly a ntag Its 
tion gi passenger fort 
g found i planes with cor ’ 
g | S 1 its passen 
Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 
CHEMISTRY 
>. a. 
War of Fibers Pits 
. 
Synthetic vs. Natural 
> A \R N 
t \ i 4 | 
[ 
f r h s. Cham 
\ ° } ’ | 
ly sup yor Nn 
Da t lon, 1 1, acrilan rel 
, t f ] B. Quig, 
ig x t . 1) P nt 
( pan I I Depa 
. 2 rt \ ( i Societ 
if yu up i ti 
\ D Quig f 
Hig . ' 
if i \ 
gr p 
LD f Acrilan 
& g Sl ’ } \ ) 
ral 8) n s 
Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 Seleteiail 1 in ! ! 
g ngth Wi \\ sp ] piac ; for 
AERONAUTICS in clothing, said Dr. Quig. H 
new synthetics | * introduced a new 


Jet Propulsion Goes From nia 
Military to Civilian Use Viscose rayon is still king of man-made 


fibers, ud Julius B. Goldberg. director 


> JET PROPULSION of airplanes passed © ra ; 
I fact t if allie 


from mulitary t ivilian use in Lon 1 on 
. . ma . : } 1< \ ravo a | 
May when British Comet Tetlinet Fee fain Penge he Unite 
oF : This 36 nie Stat in 1951 is proof in his opinion that 
yg ( [ g , ; , 1: ] 
1" f il - in quality am pric tnis Ti 
eh ' cll ts the needs of peop! 
x i i e. } 
“*e \ NOV pri iivantag ng 
y ’ . 
f sal \ n M. Tennev of 
0 \. M. Tenney A s, New York. Thet 
Bri . | ) recent impr nents in dyeing 
a: : ae id finishing a ite fh 
{ j S On the si of traditional textil Werner 
pi ion i 
| } Bergen of | nn Woolen Co., | 
cl { | ‘ 1 
4 \. [.. defer i tt f 
ughts \ I | I sent {) } 
. inter-weight fabrics, L. K. Fitzgerald of 
vear ag i iti jetliner mad f t | , 
5 -_ Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., praised « 
flig] t } (M) rye tron | sine , ( 9 j ' ‘ = ’ 
: nas tl work-hors imong fibers, and 
. . \\ Ki OTh Wi SKI i | 
. » New Y t \ un 
( j j 
' 5 
k et } l ‘ 
y in ti Li nit Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 


Leukemia and Abnormalities 
Show in A-Bomb Children 


| ightly : 
I 1 children resident 
Hiros! 1d Nagas got la 
s of i ion f c bo 
5 , a \t 
B Cc ( 
\ 
) S ' “ 
hypoc 
These gs t 
! 1 Hd Cc ( 
Dr. J C. Bugher director 
t At Energy C vs di 
t biology icin 
No not thy effects g ferti 
f tl d popu! 1s re recor 
on immedia ) 1 of radia 
sickn | pas 
S rs wil fore f 
n ions tl fl the irradiati 
t ng ! rs can 
Dr. Bugher said. Many more y¢ 


| dded, will be needed to determine 
changes 
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PUBLIC SAFETY 


New Insecticides Held 
Safe When Properly Used 


> BANISH YOUR fears about getting 
from the new insecticides and learn to 

of Dr. Willi 
of the U. S. Pu 
Disease ( 


them properly, is the ad 
F. Durham, biochemist 
Health Service Communicab! 
ter at Savannah, Ga. 

The newer insecticides have not pr 
any more poisonous than nicotine une 


practical conditions and have a good saf 

record when compared with the older p 

sons still in use, he reported at the Industri 
Health Conterence in Cincinnat. 

Current evidence shows that “human p 

I 


) 


soning by modern pesticides, or insect 


sons, always involves extensive exposul 
h stated 

Considering that 1 t ise an ann 
loss of four billion dolla in the Un 


States alone and that $54 a ived for 


dollar spent on insecticides, pesticides 
h re to stay and we W mul 1 do well to lear 


live with them irely nie tated. 

Th f ] pi n y new ifh 
Pol 1s i ila a cdeserv 

t eflorts toward reduction 


Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Fitting Men to Machines 
Creates Science Frontiers 
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ging | 
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OSsec 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Youthful Scientists Exhibit 
Next to Famous Collections 
> EXHIBITS of an 


the Smithsonian Institution’s 
May 8, 9, and 10. 


National 
Museum 


) . ‘ , 
Between 30 and 40 100] age DOYS 


} 
i 
nd girls from all over the nation will display 


results of their scientific endeavors 


wical, insect and other collections 
ich won for the bovs and girls the right 
come to the National Science 


Fair will 
set up where similar, | 


but world-famous, 


llections ha been gathered together 

rough the years by leading scientists. In 
lition, exhibits embracing physical and 
nical concepts will be shown by 


the boys and girls 


Their presence will b 1 result of vic 
Vin local cience fall ill ver the nation 
N ion y* [ | pon I d DY 
ig newspap I Lo Angeles to 
idence, together with Science Clubs of 
erica and Science SERVICE. 


ornithologi \ 
in th we 

I S 
the hyt x 
| llr [ I 
ing hig Sc 
interests 
‘ f 
t i 

cane 

> t 
n 
in ig s 
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Special Study Will 
Help Stop Colds 


wher occup 
, s 
aiscommodeda 


to his own sp 
Dr. Chene 


many I 


causes If 


common 


human varieties of infection,” 


as long 


I 


cold.” 


viruses through bacteria such as pneumoc 


ci and 


For 


some ol 
remedies. The 


scribe antibiotics or 
sign of a cold, but he 


ot other infect 


useful. 
Finally, Dr. ¢ 
is especially 


strept cocci to 


g, S 
ir s 3 
iv ft rorr 
1 p 
$s no sing hi 
t one p Dr. Ma 
t | . ( 
if t 1 
) p in GP 
\ 
Tt) 
i . 
a f ' 
vr 
te I dl in 
Certainly t ir § I 
i reduced the poin 
) I iv lif not 
} no special t t nt 1 
¢ ] 
’ I individual I 
il regimen 
+ ] * +! 
mints out that ther 
the sympton la led 
He states there a1 y 
ranging tro 
Tung! 
these infections ther 
wise doctor will not p 
sulfa drugs at the first 


will be ilert to signs 


ns wh re th \ may 


helped to avoid many of tl f his doct 
studies his case carefully and prescri f 
him as an individual. The same methods 
will not help all people with colds but 
your own doct Dr. Cheney think n 
nnd th n vill I Ip y 1 even if they 
tl nes that help your 
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Cattle Disease Flare-Up 
Shows Need of Research 


MEDICINE 


> THE LATEST outbreak of the dread 


ind mou lisecase of cattle in Ormus 


n, Saskat n, hit within less than 50 
iles U. S. border, closer than any 
previously kn 2 occurrence to the north. 
Disc ) rus-infected cattle so 
tl [ S phasizes the constant 
ng t this country is exposed 
t plag yet no research work is 
1g re to fight the disease 

( sing 1d rving are multi 
) l ISCT , ind 1 =3se knows 
rs it suit t ities for learn 
lg t t s to in that i 
~ a I S ay 

| ig 
\ g n of a virus 
| \ pass four \ $ ag it 
so far no.f s for ig e been 

) i \ | ligt SS } > gn t 

Estimated st of such a laboratory 1s 
$25,000,000. Although Canada has not re 
quired financial aid in the current slaughter 


the | S. has spent 


paign, 


r $100,000,000 cooperatively with Mexi 
in bringing the cattle disease under con 
there and keeping it out of the U. S 


May 3, 1952 
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ICHTHYOLOGY 


Fish Bite—Or Don’t 
Regardless of Weather 


> FISH PAY no attention to the weather 


Wi +! 1S 1 vn | is 
iothing to d h | hsh you 
ill cat h 


nomena an 
fishing, but none of thet | e been su 

ful. Dr. George W. Be 
Natural Hi 
Hl., tried to n 
priv: 


nnett mMguatk 


biologist, State tory Survey 


Division, Urbana, 


1?-vear creel from a te fishing 


census 


lub with changes in barometric pressures. 


After about six months of work he found 
here wasn’t any relationship. 

Dr. Edwin of Michigan’s In 
Fisheries Rese irch, 


of 4,000 individual fishing 


L. Cooper, 


stitute for ifter looking 


sults 


ver the r 
as good 


trips, said that “fishing was about 


when the barometer is falling as when 
tl! irometer was rising.” 

Jan G. Sieh and John Parsons made an 
ttempt in lowa to correlate wind dire tion, 
wind velocity, sky cover or cloudiness, and 


thundershowers or rain with fish activity. 
They couldn’t do it 
[his meteorological report to the nation’s 
Izaak Waltons appears in the BuLLeTIN o1 
if AMERICAN METEOROLOGICAI 


(April). 


SOCIETY 
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ScIENCI 


Oak Wilt Menaces Forests 


Fungus-caused disease threatens the sturdy oak, 


source of lumber supply for many uses. Chances for control 
of oak wilt are good if prompt action is taken. 


By ANN EWING 


> OUR STURDY I iluung 
\ ne > liter ’ T} at 1< Kn ) 
gy ure I 
{ is flo g 
} 
us } 
I it 
() fungus. Int 
, f 
p ur 
dea nd ¢ ig 
n . 
A g 
rit < t 
on s in ‘ 
, xtent perhay 
' , 
! 1 But | 


, ] if ( 
) | | Ss. ID 
f \g ing 
I I y in Ul [ 
rat An ecialists | l 
green 
Si trees | n 
kine their 
in ig infect 
Prompt Action Needed 
With | c for control 
f this dread f re good,” Dr 
(Luru May 1) nt t Agri 
cultur 1d advisor ! r of the Na 
tional Oak Wilt Research Committee stat 
This commit , col pe sed ot I presenta 
tl f lu ising industries, in 195] 
started an intensive three-vear research pro 
gram to find wavs of combating the dis “ase 
Headquart for group is in Memphis 
lo date thet I two known methods of 


hung oak wilt. When tl infected tre 


is SOT vhat separated from other trees. such 
used for shade around homes and 

in parks, the usual method is to cut a very 
deep tren h around the tree, thus se ring 
disease-carrying root connections. Tim 


Ing IS Important in this method, for the 


t cut fore the infection has 
ih them to nearby trees. Some 
tl tr t ! p ft n h i ch 
I int a i ust to insur 
| ig pread 
| tl eff | ethod of combat 


ing the spread of oak wilt is to poison the 


es in ring around the dis 
done where the in 


killed off are 


mic value 


au This can be 
idual trees that will be 
' 1 


f relatively little 


econ 
One-third of the standing hardwood tim 

in tl eastern [ nited States 1s oak. The 
these trees are staples in the 
squirrels, wild 


wildlife as deer, 


Although much of oak’s reputation is 


t on white oak, there are 84 known 
pecies of the t in this country. Num 


rically and economically, the oaks are our 
ost important hardwoods. Georgia, Illi 


Virginia and Connecticut have 


species of oak for their state t S 
The oat fungus, iously known 
s Chalera quercina Henry, is “two-faced.” 
I ordinary, or impertect, for has been 
‘ n sin 1944. Then st vear, both 1n 
orator. nal t im mature, t 
perfect stage of the fungu s found. Th 
verfect stage for tl fungus n hich 
wri it | period w 1 1 ight 
orl T 1s il 
Dr. T. W. Bi f Agriculture’s Experi 
Station in ¢ ! ia, Mo., discovered 
I r seXu stage ol ungus 


OAK WILT DISEASE—A microphotograph of the oak wilt fungus taken 


[Two alert young plant pathologists, 
George Stessel and Bert Zuckerman, of the 
Illinois Natural History Survey, found th 
Same stage on a dead oak tree in Peoria 
Ill., the first time such a stage had beer 
seen growing naturally on diseased oal 
trees. They noted very minute droplets of 
the sticky white substance that is one char 
acteristic of the ascospore stage. The find 
ing of this stage may explain how the oal 
wilt jumps long distances—birds or insect 
could become smeared with such spores an 
carry them to far-away trees. 

Finding the perfect stage of the fungu 
both in nature and in the laboratory means 
that the fungus will be renamed, End 

ynidiophora fagacearum. 

Red oak trees inoculated with the disease 
die within a few weeks or months afte: 
injection. The fungus may kill by plugging 
the tree’s circulatory system. If this is true, 
researchers suggest that the wilting symp 
tom of the disease might be explained large 
ly by lack of water. No oak trees have yet 
been discovered that are immune to the 
fungus blight. 

The disease was first found in Wiscon 
then Missouri, 

then it ha 


and low a, 
Since 


sin, Minnesota 
Illinois and Indiana. 
fanned out to cover a total ol 17 states 


from Pennsylvania to Arkansas and t 
North Carolina, covering 


age of the area where oak is the 


large percent 
commot! 
species. In some of the infected states, how 


ever, only one or just a few diseased trees 





by scientists at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 





uri, 
ha 


ites 


ken 





have so far been spotted, thus making the 
chances for control good. 

Forest pathologists estimate that the dis 
ease has been present in the United States 
perhaps 25 to 40 years, although the fungus 
causing it was not isolated until 1944. If 
the killer were native to the United States, 
all oak trees would probably have been 
dead long ago. The infection in the Ozark 
region is believed to be about eight to ten 
years old, having been ravaging there for 
some time before it was identified as oak 


] 
Wilt. 
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ASTRONOMY 
Spot 1952’s Fourth 
Exploding Star 


> THE FOURTH 
spotted this year by Dr. Guillermo Haro, 
director of Mexico’s National Astrophysical 
Puebla, has just 
been found in the southern constellation of 
Scorpius. The nova is of the Ilth magni- 
tude and thus quite faint. News of its dis 


xploding star to be 


Observatory, Tonanzintla, 


covery has just reached Harvard College 
Mass., clearing 
house for astronomical information in the 


Observatory, Cambridge, 
western hemisphere. 
Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
Conant Wants Taxpayers’ 
Advocate to Fight Projects 


vocate in the Defense 


> A TAXPAYERS’ ad 
Department, who would provide forced 
opposition to new projects, would insure 
that the 


wisely spent, according to Harvard Presi 


taxpayers’ money would be more 


dent James B. Conant. 

In the third of a series of Bampton Lec 
tures at Columbia University in New York, 
Dr. Conant said: “There should be argu 
nents against the proposal, they should be 
igorous but candid; a technical expert 
hould speak on behalf of the taxpayer 
gainst each large proposal.” 

With opposing briefs, arguments, and 
ross-questioning, he went on, many facets 
f the problem would be brought out into 
the open. Dr. Conant suggested that the 
position expert be either a civilian or a 
tired officer. 

Dr. Conant pointed out that such pro 
dures for balancing the bias of technical 
en, particularly scientists turned inventors, 
ve been worked out almost without plan 
1 the successful industries of this nation. 
He advocated similar methods of operat 
1 in other areas, including the govern 
ent. 


In government, he said, they are particu 


rly needed because government has en 
red research and development on a very 
rge scale indeed. 

Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 
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Seeds of Future Progress 


Although often rejected by scientists who prefer to 
cling to existing modes of thought, unorthodox ideas can 


be basis of progress. 


> STRANGE AND unconventional new 
ideas in science, greeted with hostility by 
most scientists, may actually contain seeds 
of future progress. But the hurdle of the 


| 


cceptable and the orthodox in science can 


be counted on to screen out all but well 
substantiated new ideas. 
These are the conclusions of Dr. I. Ber 


nard Cohen, Hat 


ird expert in the history 
of science and one of a panel of five scien 
tists who discussed “Some Unorthodoxies of 
Modern Science” at the 
American Philosophical Society in Phila- 


meeting of the 


delphia. 


They discussed Dr. Immanuel Velikov 
| ’ 


sky’s theories of worlds in collision and 
ages in chaos, dowsing or the finding of 
water through use of forked stick, and 
extra-sensory perception. 

None of the scientists agreed with any of 
the unorthodoxies or even with the 


by which the unorthodox try to prove their 


methods 
theories. But in opening the meeting, Dr. 
Cohen pointed out that most of the great 
revolutionary scientific theories, hypotheses 
effects 
have met with hostility on the part of those 


and even announcements of new 
who preferred to cling to existing modes 
of thought. 

er, Dr. Edwin 


G. Boring, Harvard psychologist, declared, 


This does not mean, howe 


that orthodoxy must be swept aside. 
“Orthodoxy in science at any moment in 
the history of science,” he declared, “is the 
* When obse rva 
tions conflict, then scientific truth has for 


agreement of the experts . 


the time being to be set in accordance with 
the weight of the e idence, for you have 
to suspend judgment about an unorthodox 
belief when that belief contradicts a large 
body of accepted consistent scientific fact.” 

Dr. Cohen praised the “inertia of ortho 
doxy” as a legitimate hurdle which acts as 
1 screen permitting only useful and well 
substantiated ideas to pass. There may be 
delays in this method, he said, but there 
would be difficulty in conceiving the true 
progress of the sciences without the re 
straining bond of orthodoxy. 

Dr. John L. Kennedy, senior social scien 
tist of the Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, 
Calif., 


discussed extra-sensory 
and found many problems of experimental 


perception 
control in the work at Duke University. 
His paper was read by Dr. 

nichael, president of Tufts College and 


Leonard Car 


new secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Dr. Cecelia Payne-Gaposchkin, Harvard 
astronomer, discussed the Velikovsxy hy- 





pothesis. Her paper was read by Dr. Donald 
H Menzel, professor ot 
Harvard. 

Dr. Thomas M. Riddick, consulting engi 


astrophysics at 


neer and chemist of New York, concluded 
about dowsing that it does not seriously 
threaten to shake the present foundations 


oft society. 
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Volcano Collapsed 
25,000 Years Ago 


> A COLLAPSED volcano is the cause of 
the mile-wide hole in the earth’s surface 
30 airline 
miles south of the Arizona border in north 


known as Crater Elegante, about 


ern Sonora, Mexico. 

The vast rock heap shuddered and fell 
into the earth like a piston dropping in 
cylinder, Dr. Richard 
H. Jahns, geologist at the California Insti 
tute of Technology, Pasadena, reported. 

The history of the volcano, which dis 
ippeared from the skyline possibly some 
25,000 years ago, is written on the walls 


an almost circular 


of the huge circular cavity and was recon 
structed by Dr. Jahns. The crater is about 
a mile in diameter and the maximum 
depth of its flat floor is 800 feet. 
Conspicuous on its walls is a great thick 
ness of cliff-making basalt, a dark fine 
grained rock of volcanic origin. Above the 
basalt black and red_ cinders 
topped by sedimentary beds. 
Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Scientist Should Preach 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Nickel-Plated Aluminum 
Cuts Propeller Wear 
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Conn., which developed tl 


1 major problem by producing a stress-fr 
hard, yet resilient coating for aluminut 


which is commonly used in airplane pri 
pellers because of its strength and lightnes 
The bond between the synthetic rubb 
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ide range of temperatures. Its hardness 
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Start Now on YOUR SCIENTIFIC PROJECT 
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Pick a subject that you can investigate at first-hand, 
preferably one about which you can do more than just 
read. Typical projects of Science Talent Search winners 
have been in such fields as Aeronautics, Agriculture, 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Electronics, Geology, 
Mathematics, Meteorology, Medical Sciences, Nutrition, 
Photography, Physics, Psychology, Radio, and Zoology. 


Whatever your project may be—read about it. Learn 
what has already been done. It is often desirable to 
repeat previous experiments, but it should be done 
deliberately and for a purpose. 


Write what you did, not merely what you read. Tell it 
in simple language; follow it through step by step. 
Then tell what you observed as a result of your experi- 
ments, and what conclusions you draw from these 
observations. 

Fancy writing has no place in science. There has been 
great writing in the sciences but it is the greatness of 


strength and simplicity. 
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in the 7welfth ANNUAL 


Conducted by SCIENCE CLUBS OF AMERICA, a SCIENCE 
SERVICE activity and sponsored by the WESTINGHOUSE 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, an organization endowed 
by the WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION for 
the purpose of promoting education and science. 


in WESTINGHOUSE SCIENCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND WIN 
TRIPS TO WASHINGTON 


WRITE A REPORT of about 1,000 words on the subject, “MY 
SCIENTIFIC PROJECT.” Your report should tell what you are 
doing or plan to do in science in the way of experimentation or 
other research activity. It should be original and creative in charac- 
ter. Now, before the school year ends, is the time for high school 
seniors of 1953 to get started on science projects. With an early 
start you can plan a project, carry it through more carefully, write 
a better report on it. Next December take an examination which tests 
your ability rather than your fund of information. Supply your 
school with information about yourself to be sent in with your report 


and examination papers. 


Do these three things and you may be among the forty boys and 
girls who will win all-expense trips to the Science Talent Institute and 
compete for scholarships for the continuation of your education. Of 
the forty, one will be selected as winner of the $2,800 WESTING- 
HOUSE GRAND SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP; another as winner 
of the $2,000 WESTINGHOUSE GRAND SCIENCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP; eight more of the forty boys and girls will be selected to 
receive WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of $400 each; and 
$3,000 more in WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
awarded at the discretion of the judges. Every one of the forty boys 
and girls will, when in Washington, be awarded the GOLD EMBLEM 
OF SCIENCE CLUBS OF AMERICA. 


SEE YOUR SCIENCE TEACHER 


or write SCIENCE CLUBS OF AMERICA, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Books of the Week - 


For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issve are listed 
For convenient purchase of any U. S. book in print. send a remittance to cover retail price (postage will 
be paid) to Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Request free 


publications direct from publisher, not from Science Service 
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@ RADIO 


Saturday, May 10, 1952, 3:15-3:30 p.m. EDI 

“Adventures in Science.” with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over Columbia Broad- 
casting System 

Winners of the Third National Science Fair 
will be interviewed and prizes awarded from the 
Exhibition Hall, U. S. National Museum in Wash 
ington, D. C. 








TECHNOLOGY 
Woodpecker “‘Ring”’ for 
Front Line Voice Phone 


> A TELEPHONE that imitates a wood 
pecker when it “rings” has just been ap 
proved for production, the U. S. Army Sig 
nal Corps announced in Fort Monmouth, 
N. J. 

The woodpecker device can be adjusted 
in volume to prevent giving away the posi 
tions of front-line soldiers. The pecking 
noise, however, can be heard more easily 
and about twice as far in battle noise, the 
Army reported. 

Sensitive enough so that it can detect 
the sofest whisper, yet rugged enough t 
withstand the powerful shock waves of 
heavy artillery, the waterproof phone nor 
mally works on two flashlight cells. It will 
transmit messages up to five miles without 
any source of power other than the speaker's 
voice. 

The size of a loaf of bread, the field tele 
phone weighs about eight and a_ half 
pounds, works in temperatures from 130 
to minus 63 degrees Fahrenheit, and can be 
hooked into central office systems. 

Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 


MEDICINE 
Muscle Weakness Treated 
With Soapless Soap Relative 


> A NEW approach to treatment of the 
muscle weakness disease, myasthenia gravis, 
is promised by a chemical related to the 
synthetic detergents, or soapless soaps, and 
named Tensilon, or, chemically, 3-hydro 
xyphenyl dimethylethylammonium chloride. 

lensilon injected into the veins of pa 
tients with myasthenia gives a prompt 
though not lasting increase in strength, 
Drs. Martha R. Westerberg, Kenneth R 
Magee and Frederick E. Shideman of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., reported to the American 
Academy of Neurology in Louisville, Ky. 

Even patients already on treatment wit! 
neostigmine or other medicine for myas 
thenia gain extra if transitory strength fron 
the Tensilon injection. 

The effect of the drug is a direct stimula 
tion at the nerve-muscle junction and is 
not related to any anticholinesterase activity 
For this reason, the Michigan doctors con 
sider it holds promise of a new approach 
in both treatment and study of the disease 

Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 
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Brucellosis Test Devised 


Method for diagnosing brucellosis in humans worked 
out using dots on paper treated with suspected serum. Dis- 
ease ranks with TB in importance. 


> A SIMPLE new test for the diagnosis of 
wrucellosis in humans, easy to perform and 
accurate in a high percentage of cases, has 
been devised by Dr. Maximiliano Ruiz 
Castaneda, head of the Mexican Brucellosis 
Center of the World Health Organization 
in Mexico City. 

Working in a modest laboratory in Mexi- 
o City, Dr. Ruiz Castaneda is one of the 
world’s authorities on brucellosis, a mystery 
disease with many names: undulant fever, 
Malta fever, and milk fever. It often escapes 
diagnosis, for symptoms are confused with 
typhoid, malaria and tuberculosis. Or in 
less severe forms where the patient merely 
suffers from a general “not feeling well,” 
it’s dismissed as psychoneurosis. 

The new test, the last of several devel- 
oped by Dr. Ruiz Castaneda, is called the 
surface fixation test. It consists of testing 
suspected serum on a small square of filter 
paper at the bottom of which are three black 
The dot on the left represents the 
positive reaction, and the one on the right 


| 
cots. 


the negative reaction. These are controls 
for the central dot on which the technician 
places the serum to be tested. The sheet is 
then suspended over a salt solution with the 
lower margin in the solution. As the liquid 
is absorbed by the paper, like blotting paper, 
the coloring matter in the negative reaction 
dot is diffused upward in a comet-shaped 
line, the positive reactor remaining a dot. 

The presence of the disease is determined 
by the action of the central dot with the 
patient’s blood compared to the negative 
nd positive reactors and thus not only 


METALLURGY 


Titanium Kit 


> A SAMPLE of shiny titanium metal and 
terials to demonstrate how it was made 
in now be obtained. 
\ few years ago only a few pounds of 
titanium metal were in existence as labora- 
ry curiosities. But demand for this prom- 
ing metal for defense purposes and de 
elopment of better methods 
ve upped production so that this year 
eral thousand tons are expected to be 
roduced. 
Most of the titanium production, how- 
er, is earmarked for defense use and ex- 
rimental purposes. The current price is 
00 per pound for sponge titanium in 
ts of 100 pounds or more, and $11.00 to 


processing 


establishes the presence of the bacillus but 
the degree of infection. 

In preparing the negative control dot Dr. 
Ruiz Castaneda has tried out a variety of 
substances to substitute for normal blood 
because after several days it is not soluble 
when moistened by the saline solution and 
thus will not travel upward on the filter 
paper. 

To date, the only substance which he has 
found that reacts like normal blood and yet 
remains soluble for at least three months is 
a liquid extracted from the maguey cactus, 
from which pulque, an intoxicating drink, 
is made. 

That brucellosis ranks with tuberculosis, 
syphilis and pneumonia in importance and 
incidence is not generally known. The 
brucella bacillus can be the cause of results 
as varied as arthritis, osteomyelitis, “muscu- 
lar rheumatism,” skin lesions, chest pains, 
colitis, generalized weakness, weight loss 
and pelvic pain. 

For these reasons it has been imperative 
to find simple, effective tests which would 
demonstrate the presence of the bacillus in 
the body. The agglutination and skin tests 
which have been used for many years are 
not positive in a sufficient number of cases, 
and have the further disadvantage of not 
being standardized in either procedure or 
reading. 

Dr. Castaneda reported on the problem of 
brucellosis to the joint Mexican-American 
Border Health Commission which met in 
Monterrey, Mexico. 

Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 


Available 


$25.00 per pound for forgings, plate, sheet 
and strip titanium. Thus, a sample of 
titanium sheet is as valuable as if it were 
silver. 

Titanium is valued for its great strength 
and light weight. It is about twice as heavy 
as aluminum, but almost three times as 
strong. It weighs about half as much as 
steel and is as strong as many steels. It is 
considered most promising for use in air 
plane frames. 

The metal is resistant to oxidizing, 
chlorine and chloride reagents, suggesting 
great usefulness for chemical equipment. 
Titanium corrosion better than 
aluminum, stainless steel and all other met- 


resists 


287 


als and alloys generally used in marine 
construction. 
Titanium is the ninth most common ele 


and the fourth 
metal, yet it is 
Alwavs 


ment in the earth’s crust 
abundant structural 
never found in pure form. 
bined with other elements, getting the pure 
metal from. its scientific 
challenge for chemists and metallurgists. 

Common as titanium is, there are few 
ores from which it is commercially prac- 
tical to extract the metal. 

Few people in the world have seen and 
handled sponge titanium and sheet titanium 


most 
com 


ores IS a mayor 


such as are contained in the kit which 
Science Service has collected for you. 
Black ilmenite sand such as that from 


which these particular samples were made 
is also contained in the attractive dis 
play box which is the current unit of 
monthly THINGS of science. It is available 
for the sum of 75 cents. Just 
write ScrENcE Service, 1719 N St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., and ask for the 
Titanium Kit. 


nominal 


Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 
MEDICINE 
New Two-Way Bandage 
Stretches Around Joints 
> A TWO-WAY-STRETCH cotton bandage 


that will fit 
and finger joints without being too con 


neatly around knees, elbows 
stricting is now going into commercial pro 
duction for the Armed Forces and may soon 
be available for civilian use. 

The bandage was developed by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Southern Re 
gional Research Laboratory and has under 
gone tests in military hospitals in the United 
States and field hospitals in Korea. 

The fact that it can be adapted readily to 
irregular contours of the body is its out 
standing feature. 
simple 


This is achieved by a 
treatment with 
soda and subsequent neutralization. The 
treatment preshrinks ordinary open-weave 
gauze in a that gives it a kind of 
permanent wave. The resulting kinkiness 
and crimp of the yarns gives the bandage 
elasticity in two directions. It is therefore 


chemical caustic 


way 


essentially self-fitting and self-tightening. 
Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 





WANTED—IDEAS 


For converting scrap leather into a saleable 


product—for industry, home, office, etc. 


Tons of this leather discarded annually. 
Experienced leather man feels much of 
this scrap could be utilized. A package 


will be sent to you for $1.00 to experi- 


ment with. Your rights protected in any 


successful development. 


TIOGA LEATHER COMPANY 
Box 571-B Flushing, N. Y. 
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Aachines and Gadgets « 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N Wa Washington 
6, D. C. and ask for Gadget Bulletin 620. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request eoch week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscripton. 
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#3 PLASTIC PISTOL grip for the Smiti 
) np volt can be cut easily to the proper length and 
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a 
grit ( teady grasf io} TRANSPARENT PLASTIC _ basket 
Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 now is being used to package scarfs 
hosiery, handkerchiefs and toiletries. A 
@ Ri HUMIDITY « ; flexible handle runs through holes in the 
n ‘ basket lid allowing the container to b 
, p open d without losing the cover. 
Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 
, , i COSTUME NEEDLE recently devel 
met ope d enables the amateur seamstress to de 
ordi ng oj any size, bias loops for button 
Science News Letter, May 3, 1952 holes, frog fasteners and spaghetts trim 
mings. 
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‘ 
‘ 
t A series of fascinating and provocative appraisals, published in SCIENCE 
P| , 
: NEWS LETTER, prepared by Watson Davis, director of Science Service, 
+ with the cooperation of the staff 
! and leading scientists all over the 
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